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FIG. 157.

block F that slides in the adjustable slotted member E ; the latter is
carried on a bracket H that is supported by, but normally is free to slide
along, a machined face at the back of the lathe bed. When the taper
attachment is to be used the bracket H is locked to the bed by a clamp
indicated at J. During taper turning with this attachment the cut can
be put on by means of the wheel D and screw C in the usual way. The
clamp at G must be released when the slide
B is clamped to the saddle.

Turning Long, Slender Work. When
long, slender work is being turned, provision
must be made to prevent the cutting forces
from bending the work. If this is not done
the work cannot be turned accurately parallel.
To support the work steady rests are used ;
they may be either stationary rests that are
fixed to the lathe bed or travelling rests that
are carried by and traverse with the saddle.
Stationary rests have usually three supporting
fingers as may be seen from Fig. 157; travelling

rests are commonly shaped as shown in Fig. 158 and bear on the work
at two points just behind the cutting tool.   They are carried on the saddle.
Stationary rests are frequently used to support one end
of a long piece of work, the other end of which is held
in a chuck ; this enables drilling and boring operations
to be done on the end of the work.   When a stationary
rest is used a small length of the job must be machined
for the steady arms to bear on ; this can be done quite
easily if light cuts are taken.

Special Lathes. These are machines which, while
being fundamentally lathes, are adapted to be parti-
cularly suitable for some operation which is of very
frequent occurrence, or which calls for special arrange-
ments. Examples of such special lathes are axle lathes,
railway-wheel lathes, crankshaft lathes, gun lathes, and multi-tool lathes.
The latter are perhaps worth brief consideration here, but for the others
space is not available. Capstan and turret lathes also are special forms of
lathe, but they are of sufficient importance to deserve a chapter to them-
selves. Atypical multi-tool, high-production lathe is shown in Fig. 159.
It differs from any ordinary engine lathe chiefly in being very massive so as
to be able to take heavy cuts without vibration or distortion and in having
a number of tool holders each of which can hold several tools, all of
which can be in action at once. These lathes are particularly adapted
to turn short shafts having several diameters, a type of job that is of
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